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Pawtucket, Mass.] 


Dr. Carpenter. Dear Sir,—You are requested, by the members of 

the Bristol District Medical Society, to send a copy of your very ex- 

cellent address, delivered before the Society on the 26th of September, 

to the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal hg publication, 
Respectfully Yours, 

E. Attleboro Dec. 19, 1849. Perry, Sec’y, 

GenrLeEMEN,—We meet to-day, for the first time,-as an organized 
body. Our object is two-fold. First, the promotion of social improve- 
ment; and, second, enlargement and improvement in the varied branches. 
of knowledge connected with the medical profession. 

Men can never well know each other, but by commingling together. 
Vague notions of the characters of our fellow men may be formed, either 
by oral or written testimony. Authors may be imperfectly known, by 
their works ; something may be learned of men, by the reports of others. 
Yet this is a kind of knowledge upon which little reliance can be placed, 
Books do not, nor can they, truly represent the whole character of :their 
authors. Nay, it is obvious, that very little can be known of the true 
character of an author from having read his book. Oral testimony is 
still less deserving of credit. If we form our opinions of men’s cha- 
racters from oral representations, we are quite as liable to be in the 
wrong as in the right. Calumny and slander are no more likely to be 
silent than are truth and justice. It is only by commingling together, 
by social meetings and conversation, by the personal interchange of 
ideas, that we can form true estimates of character. 

Associations like this afford opportunities and facilities for studying 
each other’s character, for removing previously-formed opinions (if erro- 
neous), for allaying asperities, and enabling us to form such estimates as 

ll give every man his true level, and promote harmony, friendship and 
good feeling amongst the different members of the profession. 

But, again, there is in our profession a want of those strong incentives 
to action, which, alone, lead to excellence. Men love their ease too 
well, to make any extraordinary mental effort, except there be an emer- 
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gency sufficient to call it forth, ‘The business of medical men is such 
as leads the mind in very much the same train of thought. True, we 
see all the variety of disease to which flesh is heir. But, after all, it is 
the investigation of disease, and its causes, and the means by which it 
can be overcome, that make up the sum total of the physician’s daily 
mental effort. He rarely meets with those great and important emergen- 
cies, which are often presented to other minds. The lawyer, the politi- 
cian, the statesman, the divine, scarce live a day without some new sub- 
ject for mental contemplation. Besides, they have their opponents or 
critics openly before them, and they must succeed or fall in the contest. 
To them, the stimulus for mental effort is great, and it is not without its 
effects. 

Notso with the physician. His walks in life are silent and unobtrusive. 
His language must be spoken in an under tone, and in the words of en- 
couragement, sympathy and consolation. He rarely meets with those 
who are qualified to judge of his merits or deserts; and while so little 
is known of the laws of vitality, and so uncertain and diverse is the ope- 
ration of medicinal agents upon the human system, the veriest empiric is 
quite as likely to receive the vor populi as the most scientific physician. 

Some agencies are therefore needed to bring out the energies of the 


rofession, other than those occurring in the ordinary routine of practice. — 


ch, in some degree (as we believe), are to be found in bodies organized 
like this. We here meet, face to face. Ideas are advanced and criti- 


cized ; cases are reported, and the treatment of them thrown open to. 


debate ; dissertations are read, upon which remarks are elicited and 
freely given; and in this way, are developed those mental energies, 
which otherwise would have remained latent and unknown, perhaps 
through the entire period of life. And let it never be forgotten, that 
those who perform most of this associated labor reap the richest fruits. 

With these preliminary remarks, gentlemen, you will allow me to 
ask your attention for the hour, in following me, in the investigation of 
a subject, concerning which little has been said, and less written ; know- 
ing that your good practical judgment will supply all errors and defi- 
ciencies which may occur on my part. | feel willing to expose my igno- 
rance, if by so doing sparks of intelligence can be elicited from others, 
and light thrown upon what seems to me, in the present state of medical 
knowledge, a dark and obscure subject. And you will not, 1 am sure, 
charge me with egotism, if I should seem to draw largely upon my own 
resources and experience, in endeavoring to investigate a pr ty upon 
which writers, ancient as well as modern, are almost entirely silent. 

Our subject, then, for the present dissertation, is anemia, as connected 
with the ere state. 

The definition given by writers to this disease, is exsanguinity, or 
bloodlessness. Now this term may mean too little or too much. If it 
is intended to mean, that there is no blood in the system, when death 
ensues, then it evidently means too much, for it is not supposable 
that the vital spark can burn until every particle of blood is exhausted. 
If, on the other hand, it is intended to convey the idea that blood re- 
mains in the system, pure and unchanged, until death, then does it equally 
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fail of giving the true definition. The truth is, that in cases of death 
resulting from anemia, a very small quantity of blood still remains in- 
the large bloodvessels, while the capillary system and the smaller blood- 
vessels are entirely without it. But even that which does remain is dis- 
solved, and broken down, containing scarcely any crassamentum, or 
coloring matter. It resembles water, in which bloody meat has been 
rinsed, more than pure blood. If John Hunter was right ia supposing 
that the blood contained vitality, then we think the deduction is fair, that 
this disease progresses just in proportion as the vitality of the blood is 
lost, and that death ensues when there is not enough left to sustain the 
vital economy. 

We propose treating our subject, very briefly, in the following order. 

First, its History. 

Second, its Diagnosis. 

Third, its Nature, or Causes. 
Fourth, its Symptoms. 

Fifth, its Prognosis. 

Sixth, its Treatment. 

And, First, in relation to its History. In looking into the early wri- 
ters on medical subjects, we find them enttre/y silent on this particular 
disease. They speak of anemia as the result of excessive phlebotomy, 
of hemorrhage from various organs, of starvation, and as resulting from 
long-continued confinement in some of the European mines. Also Leu- 
tard, and some others, attempted to classify anemia, by dividing it into 
anemia chlorosis, anemia consecutiva, anemia vera et spuria, &c. &c. ; 
but they do not, in a single instance, even allude to this disease as con 
nected with the puerperal state. 

More recently, Prof. Hall of Paris, Dr. Combe of Edinburgh, and 
many other distinguished pathologists, have thrown some light upon the 
general disease ; but not one of them has made the least allusion to it, 
in the peculiar form now under consideration. ‘The cases which occurred 
in coal mines, some of which were transferred to the medical schools 
of Paris for treatment, differed materially, in many of their symptoms, 
from puerperal anemia; and were doubtless the product of a specific 
malaria generated in the deep sunken pits of those mines. Besides, the 
subjects were all males. The case reported by Dr. Combe, and quoted 
by almost every medical writer on this subject, is more nearly in point, 
and yet fails, in many important particulars, of being a_ parallelism. 
The subject pf his case was also a male. Still later, Drs. Good, Macin- 
tosh, Eberle, Watson, and a host of others, have noticed anemia mainly 
in a physiological point of view, but not one of them in connection 
with the puerperal state. | 

We are, therefore, compelled to believe, after careful observation, that 
this disease, as connected with the puerperal state, is of recent origin, and 
probably limited to certain localities bordering upon the sea, and has not 
yet become extensively a subject of observation to medical men. In 
writing on this subject, therefore, we fail entirely in drawing aid from the 
observation and experience of others, and are thrown mainly upon our 
OWN resources, 
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Second, Diagnosis. Little need be said under this head. The disease 
is so well marked, and so unlike almost every other disease, that the 
careful observer need not mistake it. ‘The cadaverous appearance of the 
whole surface, with the pain in the head, and the universal lassitude; 
are as striking features in this disease, as are the peculiarities in res- 
piration and the shrill brazen cough in croup ; and the practised eye 
would as soon mistake the one, as the practised ear the other. 

But notwithstanding the strong and well-marked features in this dis- 
ease there is in its early stages, and in the milder cases, a striking re- 
semblance between anemia and bad cases of chlorosis. Hence Leutard 
made in his classification a marked form of the disease, under this head. 
The waxy, pallid hue in the two diseases is very similar. The prostra- 
tion existing, in bad cases of chlorosis, is not strikingly dissimilar to that 
in anemia, except that it is very much less. With the two exceptions 
above given, the parallelisms cease, and even there the strongly-marked 
cadaverous features in anemia, are wanting in chlorosis, ‘The tense, 
wiry, quick pulse; the beating in the head, the constant tendency to 
syncope, the disposition to hemorrhage from various organs, always pre- 
sent in anziia, are, we believe, wanting in chlorosis. Besides, the one 
usually occurs in delicate unmarried females; the other, with married 
ladies, in the puerperal or lacteal state. It is of the greatest importance, 
however, that these two diseases be not mistaken, since (as we shall 
endeavor to show under another head) the treatment applicable to the 
one, fails entirely with the other. 

With the above exception, we believe there is no disease for which 
anemia is liable to be mistaken. 

Third, Cause. How far atmospherical and meteorological causes 
operate in inducing this disease, we confess ourselves entirely unable to 
determine ; yet it is not improbable that causes of this kind do exist. 
So far as our own observation has extended, it is confined mainly to 
the districts of country bordering on the sea-board, exists in all seasons 
of the year, and with all varieties of constitution and temperament. 

But what are some of the physiological causes which induce anemia ? 
All the nutritious portion of the aliment which is taken into the sys- 
tem, after having passed through certain processes, is ordinarily convert: 
ed into blood; and that blood, in order to be healthy, must contain a 
relative proportion of all its constituent materials, as serum, crassamen- 
tum, iron, &c. &c. Whatever tends to abstract or deteriorate any one 
of these constituent materials, must tend also to destroy its vital prin- 
ciples. Now in the disease under consideration, nearly all the con- 
stituent materials are wanting, except the serum, and therefore is the 
blood wanting in its vital and nutritious properties. A diseased action 
must exist somewhere ; either in the digestive apparatus, or in the lac- 
teal and absorbent system, or in the bloodvessels themselves. But the 
digestive organs do not fail of doing their duty, to a considerable extent, 
until after the characteristic symptoms of the disease are well developed. 
The cadaverous skin; the pallid lips and tongue; the quick, frequent 
and tense pulse; the peculiar beating in the head, are all clearly visi- 
ble, before the digestive organs materially fail. And although the dis- 
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ease be fixed, and so well marked that a practised eye cannot mistake 
it, the patient will still aver that her food relishes, that there is no 
trouble at the stomach, and that the bowels are in a natural state; she 
only complains of excessive debility. ‘True, gastric and enteritic symp- 
toms always appear later in the disease ; but if the proximate cause ex- 
isted in the digestive apparatus, ought not those symptoms to precede, 
and not follow, the clear development of the disease. And yet, in 
those cases where the stomach continues vigorous and retains its con- 
tents, although the symptoms in other respects may be anything but 
ising, there is hope of a favorable termination. Post-mortem 
examinations have developed no structural disease in the stomach, bowels 
or liver, but a condition of those organs perfectly bleached and colorless. 
Nor are the functions of those organs disturbed until the disease has 
made fixed and deep traces upon the entire system. The above facts 
would seem to indicate that we must look elsewhere for the proximate 
cause of this disease. 
Is the proximate cause of the disease, then, to be found in the di- 
gestive apparatus ? Or does it suffer sympathetically, or secondarily ? 
But again—after the food has passed the process of digestion, the 
nutritious portion is taken up by the absorbents, and converted into 
blood, while the ingesta is thrown out of the system. Here it ts that 
the separation takes place; and if there be diseased action here, dis- 
eased consequences must of necessity follow. May there not be a dis- 
eased state of the formative vessels ? (and by this term we will designate 
those vessels which absorb the chyle and convert it into blood). Now 
it is evident that these vessels perform certain changes, in and of them- 
selves. The chyle is taken into the formative vessels, a limpid fluid ; 
it next appears in the bloodvessels, converted into a deep sanguineous 
fluid, or blood. It has come in contact with no other agents, or agen- 
cies, except those existing in the formative vessels ; and yet, a very strik- 
ing change has been produced, quite as striking as the change of the 
food into chyme, and the chyme into chyle. Hence it is evident that 
these vessels perform an important function in the vital economy, and a 
function which can be performed by no other set of agents:or organs. 
Why may not disease affect the function here performed, as well as 
those of any other organ or set of organs ? 
The liver performs certain unhealthy functions, when there is no dis- 
ease of its structure ; so of the brain, stomach, kidneys, &c. &c. In 
_ albugentia, all the albumen, which is an important ingredient in the liv- 
ing economy, is thrown off through the emunctories of the kidneys. 
In diabetes, the saccharine matter is disposed of in the same manner. 
No matter whether the separation of these materials takes place here or 
elsewhere ; these organs are the emunctories through which those nutri- 
tious principles are carried out of the system. They are of themselves, 
or are compelled to be, the recipients of a material, not to be found in 
their secretions in a healthy state ; and must therefore, of necessity, be 
the product of disease. And yet dissection of persons having died of 
either of these diseases, developes no evidence of structural derangement. 
Nor is it at all certain where the proximate cause of the disease existed. 
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Some pathologists place it in one organ, or set of organs, as the brain, 
stomach, &c. &c. ; others, in other localities ; while others give it neither 
a habitation nor location. 

Now since it is the formative system which gives to the blood its 
peculiar characteristics ; changing its color, its consistence, its vitality, 
or rather giving it vitality ; and since it is in the paucity of the blood 
that this disease exists, is it not just to conclude that these organs, or 
that system, is diseased, whose office it is to give the blood its peculiar 
characteristics and properties. If so, it seems to us that the formative 
system must of necessity be the seat of diseased action in anemia puer- 
peral. What that diseased action is, we confess ourselves entirely una- 
ble to determine. 

But again, are we to look for the proximate cause of the disease in 
the bloodvessels themselves ? We are accustomed to view the arteries 
and veins as mere conduits, through which the blood is propelled by a 
force not their own. Certainly this is believed to be true of the arte- 
ries. Dissections have revealed no secreting, absorbing, or forming 
power, or property, as connected with the coats of the bloodvessels, 
The office of the connecting link, between the arteries and veins, or 
the capillary system, may not be so well known. The changes which 
there take place, may not al] be revealed. Yet it is quite certain, that 
the blood, while in the capillary vessels, retains its arterial color. Any 
stimulating application, gentle friction, or the blush of shame, immediately 
brings it into view. The florid hue is seen at once. Now it is the ab- 
sence of this very florid color, which first indicates, to a practised eye, 
the existence of puerperal anemia. There is an entire absence of this 
florid tinge in the whole capillary system. The blood must have lost 
its peculiar arterial hue, before its arrival at the capillary system, else 
the peculiar waxy, cadaverous, anemic appearance, would not be present. 

Is it not probable that the nutritious properties of the blood are de- 
stroyed, or separated from the aliment, by some diseased action of the 
formative system, and that here is to be found the proximate cause of 
this disease. 

[To be continued. 


DR. C. SEDILLOT ON AMPUTATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I send you these little translations from the “* Comptes Rendus,” 
with the view of drawing attention to the subjects of which they treat. 
The statistics of the amputations given by S/dillot, if nothing else, are 
useful, and will assist in forming an opinion of the relative value of am- 
putations. ‘The second article is worthy of our attention at the present 
time, as the curriculum of ligature, according to the Hunterian method, 
and pressure, has been rapidly running through in surgical practice, dur- 
ing the last few years. The old and favorite operation of Hunter was 
thrown entirely into the shade, by the furor in favor of pressure, as a 


means of curing aneurisms so ably advocated by Liston, and his compeers 
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the British and Irish surgeons. Pressure has gained but little ground 
in Philadelphia ; and generally in the United States, has not obtained 
that confidence, which it did in England and Ireland. 

This article will perhaps turn attention to the methods of the old fath- 
ers in surgery ; for there seems to be in medicine, as in other things, an 
occasional recurrence to old things. Yours very truly, 

Philadelphia, Jan. 23d, 1850. James Bryan. 


Dr. Sédillot, of Strasburg, presented a memoir on the amputations 
of the extremities, in which he stated some new results obtained since 
his last communication on the same subject. 

I have established (says he) the possibility of saving a greater num- 
ber of patients, by a method, whose superiority both theory and prac- 
tice demonstrate, and I have recited twelve cases of amputation in 
which [ have lost but one patient. ‘This success is remarkable in view 
of the terrible mortality which continually follows amputations in our 
hospitals ; but it may be accidental, and further observations are 
necessary. 

I performed ten amputations during the academic year 1848-9, as 
follows :—two of the thigh, two of the leg, one of the arm, two of the 
fore-arm, a partial one of the foot, and two of the phalanges. I lost 
but one patient, the foot amputation—which resulted in purulent infec- 
tion and death. Jn recapitulating the results of these two years, 1 find 

3 amputations of the Thigh, cured3, died 0 
66 


8 Leg, 0 
3 Forearm,“ 3 “ O 
22 20 


The general mortality was thus; 1 in 11, which fell upon those of 
the feet alone. We believe that with greater faith in the resources of 
our art, and by resorting to a secondary amputation to arrest the puru- 
lent infection, as we have advised in our “ Treatise on Purulent Infec- 
tion,” these cases might have been saved. 

If we compare amputations in continuity with those in contiguity, we 
find the latter much more serious—as they furnished two deaths in six 
cases operated upon, while the first give six cures to one death. We 
find also a great superiority in secondary or consecutive amputations, 
whose mortality was one in nineteen, while that of the primitive amputa- 
tions was one third. 

Dr. Sédillot presented a second memoir, whose title was—“ On the 
Section of the Arteries, in the interval of two Ligatures,” as a general 
method of treating hemorrhages and aneurisms. 

The ligation of arteries remains one of the most serious operations in 
meets in spite of the great labor undergone in order to diminish tts 

aliver, 


I propose, says Sédillot, to myself an ungrateful and difficult task, to 
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revive a method of operating, improperly abandoned. Celsus first 
spoke of this operation, and AXtius did but quote from Galen, in recom- 
mending it two or three centuries afterwards. From this time the section 
of arteries between two ligatures has not been entirely neglected. The 
Arabs had recourse to it. Dionis, J. Bell, J. P. Maunoir, A. Cooper, 
Cline, Abernethy, and many other distinguished surgeons, have sanc- 
tioned the operation. 

This method is, however, at the present day, almost entirely aban- 
doned, and Sédillot thinks without sufficient cause. He attributes the 
temporary prejudice to the great influence of Scarpa, who blamed the 
operation of Celsus, and replaced it by a very ancient process, which he 


supposed was superior. In our day, Roux, with whom Sédillot regrets _ 


on this point not to agree in opinion, continues alone to follow the exam- 
ple of Scarpa. 

Velpeau is quite opposed to the plan of Celsus, and combats it with 
the three-fold authority of his teachings, his practice, and his writings. 

Sédillot, in the face of such distinguished opponents, examined the 
question with great care, and arrives at the conclusion, that the series 
of objections presented by Velpeau are not as important as his distin- 
guished colleague supposes. 

The retractility of the arteries has been denied, and the authority of 
Béclard quoted! This author has on the contrary formally recognized 
the retractile power of the arteries, and Sédillot has 'pointed out the 
extent and condition of this retractility. 

The throwing off of the ligatures by the impulse of the blood, has 
been admitted. Sédillot proves, by a series of experiments on this sub- 
ject, that a ligature of any waxed thread, tied with two knots, as is 
poner done, is never moved by the action of a fluid, driven with 
orce enough to rupture the artery. 

Sédillot has also subjected an arterial ligature to more than the pres- 
sure of one atmosphere by a column of mercury. A ligature, placed in 
water to avoid desiccation, resisted, until the artery from softening gave 
way beyond it. 

Sédillot’s memoir is divided into two parts, theoretical and practical. 

In the first, the author has sketched the history of the operation, and 
studied its advantages under three principal heads :— 

Ist. The superiority of a method whose execution is least exposed 
to the faults and errors of operators. 

2d. The less frequency of hemorrhage. 

3d. The greater facility of remedying this accident when it has 
occurred. 

The objections then follow in review, and the indications and con- 
tra-indications, with the operative portion, form as many particular 
chapters. 

The second part of the memoir narrates eleven cases of arteries tied 
by Sédillot according to the rules of his method, with complete success. 

welve other cases, whose results were equally happy, are selected from 
Cooper, Cline, Abernethy, and Maunoir of Geneva. 

Examples of fatal hemorrhage after the operation of Celsus, appear 
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to have been very rare ; for Sédillot has found but two cases reported 
by Lisfranc, who does not give his authority. Sédillot does not consider 
the question as decided, by the numerous successful cases which he pub- 
lishes. Surgical reasoning is in general too complex, to allow of absolute 
deductions : but in examining the facts, both by reason and experience, he 
thinks that there is reason why we should return to an operation, against 
which there is no legitimate objection, and whose advantages are confirm- 
ed by a long series of ages. : 


MEDICINAL FISH OIL. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—I send you herewith three specimens of fish oil—cod liver, 
pollock, and haddock oil. ‘The bottle labelled as cod liver oil, you will 
perceive is as pure as any article of the kind can possibly be made. 
These oils were prepared by Mr. Joshua Pool, of this town, who gives 
his attention to the business, and can be relied on to furnish what he 
professes, viz., cod liver oil made from fresh livers, clarified, and rendered 
free from all impurities and admixtures. Whether other oils have the 
same therapeutical properties, or not, it is certain that experience as yet 
has decided in favor only of the cod liveroil. It will therefore long com- 
mand the highest price in the market ; while the difficulty of procuring it in 
sufficient quantities to meet the demand, and the facility with which it 
can be mixed with other oils, will lead to extensive adulterations. Bar- 
rels of pollock oil have gone from this town, and have undoubtedly been 
sold as cod liver oil, either pure or mixed with this last in large propor- 
tions. It would seem, that, what with the Shore, Bank, and Labrador 
fisheries, cod liver oil enough could be obtained without any necessity _ 
for such adulterations. But it is only from a small fraction of these, the 
in-shore fishery, as it is called, that the oil can be obtained in a state fit 
for medicinal purposes. Here the livers are taken out on the same day , 
that the fish are caught ; and being brought on shore, are tried out before 
the oil becomes in the least degree rancid. A procedure, which, unless 
the obtaining the oil is made the primary object of the voyage, cannot 
well be gone through with, on board the vessel, on account of the in- 
convenience attending it. : 
It would be an easy matter to prevent the sale of so much spurious oil, , 
if the physicians in the fishing towns would designate, through the medium 
of your Journal, those individuals who are engaged in the business, and 
can be relied on to furnish what they pretend to. You have spoken of Mr. 
Marston, of Lynn. I beg leave to add the names of Mr. Pool and Mr. 
Ebenezer Blatchford, of this town, either of whom can furnish a limited 
quantity of the article named. So long as apothecaries trust to the ex- 
tensive oil dealers for their supplies of cod liver oil, impositions will be 
practised. B. Haske, M.D. . 
Rockport, Mass., January 21, 1850. : 


Nore.—The specimens referred to by Dr. Haskell appear much alike, 
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and it would require a very accurate sense of taste to decide which was 
fromt he cod and which from the pollock. Dr. Haskell’s suggestion, in 
regard to physicians in the several towns where oil is mauulactured, 
offers a guarantee against imposition.—Ep. 
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HEALTH OF THE CADETS AT WEST POINT. 


Tue following letter, alluded to in last week’s Journal, is addressed to the 

hairman of the Committee on Police at West Point, which committee 
formed part of the Board of Visiters to the Military Academy at that 
place, in 1849.] 


— Str.—Since | had the pleasure of conversing with you, on the morning 
of the 12th instant, in reference to matters connected with the medical 
department of West Point, it has occurred to me that it was my duty to 
enter more fully into the character and causes of the complaints, on ac- 
count of which cadets are most usually excused from duty, inasmuch as 
I feel persuaded that some of the causes may be measurably obviated, 
and as | am satisfied that their removal would cause the number of those 
who report sick to be diminished, and exert a salutary influence upon the 
character and standing of many of the young gentlemen assembled at this 
institution. 

It has been a source of regret, and I may add of vexation, to every 
medical officer who has been stationed at West Point, to observe how 
Jarge a number of the cadets evince a disposition to get excused from their 
military and academic duties, on the plea of indisposition, so trifling as 
hardly to be evidenced by any of the signs of disease. It has, moreover, 
been the experience of every medical officer, that the most faithful stu- 
dents and best soldiers are the most rarely to be seen at “ surgeon’s call,” 
and it would bardly be an error to assert that, as a general rule, they who 
have the largest number of “demerits” most frequently request relief 
from duty on account of trifling indisposition—so trifling, if it really exists 
at all, as not to merit the appellation of disease. It gives me pleasure, 
however, to express my belief that a large majority of the corps of cadets 
stand on more elevated ground ; and, doubtless, there are many who pre- 
fer attending to their duties, although even more unwell than those ex- 
cused by the surgeon. The former usually take a high stand as soldiers 
and scholars ; whilst the latter are found deficient, or, if they linger oa 
through the period of four years and receive commissions, too often look 
back with regret at time misspent and opportunities for improvement neg- 
lected. It has frequently been a subject of serious consideration with 
the medical staff of the Military Academy, whether any means could be 
devised to break up this system of running to the surgeon ov every 
trifling occasion—a system injurious to the cadets who adopt it, unfair for 
other cadets upon whom additional duty is thereby imposed, and a tax 
upon the patience of the medical officer, which, in addition to his other 
arduous duties, is well calculated to disgust him with his position and in- 
duce him to seek a change. 
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A reference to the register of sick, kept at the hospital, will show that 
“ headache” stands opposite to the names of nearly one-filth of the num- 
ber recorded. In the spirit of the most extended charity, let us suppose 
that four-filths of the cases reported as headache are bona fide cases of 
that complaint! ‘Yo what causes may they be legitimately referred ? 
There are several which doubtless exert an influence. At the head of 
these may be placed the use of tobacco, ‘This powerful narcotico-acrid 
luxury is, it is to be believed, in very general use by the corps of cadets, 
although positively forbidden by the academic regulations. How often 
may its noxious odor be detected in the breath of cadets who report 
“sick.” ‘To communicate the fact to the superintendent, when it is be- 
lieved to be the cause of a cadet’s indisposition, would seem to be nothing 
more than the duty of the medical officer. Unfortunately, an erroneous 
custom has acquired, by long cuntinuance, the footing of a principle with 
the medical officers of West Pot. ‘The surgeon is looked upon as con- 
Gidentially intrusted with the secrets of sick cadets, so far as their illness 
isconcerned ; and ifan inquiry into the etiology of disease, with a view 
to its more successful management, should iead to the discovery that 
either the use of tobacco or of intoxicating drinks was the exciting cause, 
he is expected to confine the knowledge within bis own bosom. A con- 
fidential friend the medical officer should assuredly be, under all proper 
circuinstances ; but never if that confidence induces hin to run counter to 
the laws of the institution and the interests of cadets themselves, It is 
my deliberate opinion that this time-honored principle should be annihi- 
lated by an academic regulation making it a poit of honor, from which 
there can be no appeal, for the surgeon to report every such case to the 
superintendent. {t is due to the cadets themselves, to the discipline of 
the institution of which they are members, and to the government, the 
recipients of whose bounty the young gentlemen here assembled most 
eettainly are. ‘T'o enlarge upon the deleterious influence of tobacco upon 
the economy of man, especially whilst that economy is in process of de- 
velopinent and before it has attained its fall maturity, would here be out 
of place. Suffice it to say, that the most reliable authority will sustain 
‘me in asserting that its influence upon the nervous system of animal and 
organic life is primarily exciting, secondarily depressing—that it vitiates 
the character of the salivary secretion; impairs the functions of the 
stomach ; produces mental as well as physical unsteadiness ; creates a 
thirst for other stimulants ; induces a desire for slothful indulgence, and, 
with few exceptions, slowly but surely disarranges the nervous harmonies 
of the system. It is my professional conviction that if the use of this 
@0xious drug could be effectually suppressed, the cases of headache would 
be very materially diminished. 
: Another cause which | believe to be influential in the causation of 

~ headache, is the injurious tightness around the waist, of the cadet uniform. 
I mention this with no wish to yo beyond the limits of my peculiar pro- 
vince ; but, satisfied as I am that it is a powerful predisposing and ex- 
Citing cause of this complaint, I deew it my duty to embrace it in this 
communication. The erroneous notion that a small waist is essential to a 
‘Correct military figure, seems to be very generally entertained by the 
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corps. Hence, comfort is too often sacrificed to attain this, to them, most 
desirable object. The uniform coat is in a great many cases so confined 
in its dimensions, round the waist, that a mechanical obstacle is presented to 
the free play of the thoracic and abdominal organs. Hence result im- 
perfect circulation through the chest and fulness of the vessels of the head, 
giving rise to headache, occasional feelings of vertigo, and other un- 
comfortable sensations. In addition. as a result of the same cause, we have 
impeded action of the stomach and bowels, leading to constipation—itself 
a most efficient cause of headache. It is my conviction that if the waist 
measure of the cadet uniform were taken during a moderately full inspi- 
ration, so that their clothing would not produce injurious compression 
around the chest and abdomen, and the use of tobacco at the same time 
effectually suppressed, headache would nearly disappear from the corps. 
It is true that the exercise of the brain in the severe studies of the acade- 
my, for which many have but little natural aptitude, would occasionally 
produce it, but it would rarely attain that severity which would induce 
them to apply for relief from all duty, academic and military. 

The next most common complaint appearing on the register is catarrh. 
This, depending on atmospherical changes, 1s but little subject to our 
control; but it is believed that it will be much less common when the 
cadets shall occupy the new barracks now in progress of erection, es- 
pecially as they will have the benefit of occasional bathing, which, by 
its salutary action upon the skin, will unquestionably diminish the tendency 
to catarrhal disorders. Constipation is likewise a very frequent subject 
of complaint, and was referred to incidentally, whilst on the subject of 
headache, as standing in the relation of cause and effect with that very 
common complaint. 

In addressing you, sir, it is not necessary to dwell on the influence of 
this form of functional derangement upon the moral, intellectual, and 
physical condition of man. ‘There are few individuals who have not had 
a personal experience of its depressing influence over the powers of the 
mind, its saddening effects upon the spirits, and its enervating power 
over the physical health. When we recollect that it has its seat in that 
system of organs which, by their associated action, constitute the great 
laboratory in which are prepared all the elements for the building up and 
repair of the system, that any derangement of that system irradiates an 
unwholesome influence throughout the whole economy, its great im- 
portance in relation to individual hygiene will be at once appreciated. It 
is Obvious that in the corps of cadets there are causes in operation very 
influential in producing the derangement under consideration. It has 
always been the bane of the student’s life; and to obviate it, and insure 
a regular functional action, requires a religious observance of custom 
which few have the firmness to persist in. 

So vitally important, however, do I deem it to be in relation to health, 
and so common is habitual constipation in the corps, that the question 
may be seriously entertained whether it is not the duty of those charged 
with the various interests of cadets to prescribe some regulations which 
might indirectly aid in the removal of this very common and distressing 
complaint. An enlarged view of our responsibilities to the young men 
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here assembled, would certainly induce us to look to all their interests, 
moral, intellectual and physical ; and as they are at a period of life when 
habits are being formed which will tell for weal or wo upon their future 
career, it is certainly our duty to promote the formation of such as will 
best secure their own health and happiness, and render them most useful 
to the country for whose service they are educated. Constipation, ] am 
satisfied, would not be so frequently complained of, if the use of tobacco 
were effectually suppressed ; and it is believed that the addition to the 
cadet fare of stewed fruits three times a week would be of great advan- 
tage in promoting that regular condition of the alvine canal so vitally 
essential to the maintenance of general health. 

Such an addition to their diet would, it is believed, measurably obviate 
that tendency to painful boils which interferes so frequently with their 
military duties. 

Inflamed corns and excoriations of the feet mostly complete the cata- 
logue of their ills. ‘These depending in a great measure upon the faulty 
construction of their shoes, a diminution of them would speedily follow a 
more correct manufacture of that article of uniform. 

A superficial view of the matters above referred to might lead to the 

impression that they are but of little moment. But an experience of nearly 
four years at the Military Academy has satisfied me that the standing of 
many cadets is influenced by the facility with which they secure an ex- 
cuse from duty for their many complaints, some of them of a very trifling 
character ; a habit of running to the medical officer is contracted ; studies 
are neglected at night, because there is a “ surgeon’s call” in the morning 
to which they can flee for refuge. A slight headache or a trifling feeling 
of indisposition is sufficient to make them close their text books. This 
is, perhaps, the commencement of a retrograde movement in their studies ; 
they proceed slowly, but surely, from bad to worse, until finally it is to 
be feared that, in some cases, painful as the supposition may be, decep- 
tion is deliberately practised, in order to secure an excuse from duty. A 
cadet who can so far forget himself as to practise such deception, surely 
should not be deemed a person fit to hold a commission in his country’s 
service. Let the provisional code of honor established for his guidance, 
and as a shelter for his conscience, be what it may, the practice of such 
deception evinces a perversion of the moral sense which augurs no good 
for the future. 
__ 1 look upon our whole system as radically defective. ‘‘ Surgeon’s call ” 
is plainly an inducement for the indolent to indulge their indolence. 
“ Sick in quarters ” is an absurdity which should no longer be tolerated. 
With our present box of a hospital, it cannot be otherwise. 

There should be constructed a building on the proper plan, large 
enough to accommodate the maximum number of sick. Every cadet 
who reports sick should at once be sent to the hospital, and there remain 
until fit for duty. All unnecessary visiting to sick cadets should be 
positively forbidden. In case of serious illness of a cadet, the presence 
of his select friends would be always permitted, to comfort and nurse him. 
If such a system were established, I am satisfied it would exert a salu- 
tary influence. They—and, unfortunately, there are some—who avail 
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themselves of an excuse from duty to pursue their own pleasures, would 
avoid the confinement of a hospital. The really sick would gladly seek 
the comfort and repose of a well-regulated establishment. If any re- 
ported sick without cause, they could be safely subjected to the treat- 
ment appropriate to the sickness of which they complain. There would 
be nothing harsh in this system, and [ am persuaded that it would speedily 
commend itself to the good sense of the corps. 

I know, for a certainty, that there have been sensitive and highly- 
organized young gentlemen at the institution who have suffered from 
indisposition, for fear of being confounded with those who they knew 
were trifling. 

When it is considered that, during each quarter of the year, some four 
hundred and fifty report sick, and this in a corps every individual of 
which undergoes a strict physical examination previous to admission, and 
at a post notorious for its salubrity, the suggestions I have made will 
not be deemed unworthy of consideration. I am convinced that great 
benefit would result from a change of system; that much precious time 
would be saved to the cadets ; that habits of indolence would not be so 
frequently contracted, and that many who, under the present system, are 
forming habits which may tell most unfavorably upon their prospects of 
success, would take a stand honorable to themselves, and creditable to the 
institution of which they are members. The position of a medical offi- 
cer at West Point is one of great delicacy ; he has to deal professionally 
with a large number of young men of various dispositions, temperaments, 
and moral feelings, who have left their homes and entered upon untried 
and trying duties. They must be treated with firmness, yet with kind- 
ness. Great allowances should be made and are made for them. But 
experience unfortunately teaches that some will deliberately deceive and 
impose upon the medical officers of the post. How to discriminate the 
innocent from the guilty, is a most difficult matter. If the approaches of 
disease were not often insidious, but always assumed a distinguishable 
garb, our embarrassment would not be so painful. As it is, our duty 
plainly is to err on the side of safety : but in so doing, [ am satisfied we 
indirectly encourage habits which militate powerfully against the success 
of many cadets at this institution. Were the proposed modification 
adopted, so far as allowing none to be “ sick in quarters,” and placing 
every one reporting sick immediately under hospital surveillance, the dif- 
ficulty would be in a great measure obviated. It had been my intention 
to touch upon some other matters which appertain to my department ; 
but this communication has been already so extended as to trespass, I 
fear, upon your time. 

After a long delay, justice has at length been done to the enlisted men 
at this post. An appropriation for the building of a hospital has been 
secured, which it is hoped will soon be used in its construction. I have 
latterly most painfully felt the want of suitable accommodations for the 
sick soldier, who is as fairly entitled to them as a cadet or a commission- 
ed officer. 

A severe epidemic of smallpox appeared last winter in miserably 
crowded barracks, during the prevalence of which, for four weeks, I 
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was compelled to breathe the concentrated poison of virulent smallpox. 
My own personal exposure was a matter of small moment compared 
with the amount of suffering [ witnessed at that time, which I felt was 
much aggravated by the want of suitable accommodations for the sick. 

1 cannot conclade without alluding to the growing evil of the vast ac- 
cumulation of families in Logtown and Camptown, dependencies of this 
post. Every enlisted man feels himself privileged to get married, and no 
check or limit is opposed to it. The consequence is, that the quarters are 
crowded with women and children—the latter, from the very necessity of 
the case, feeble and unhealthy. The humanity of the medical officers is 
painfully taxed in giving medical attendance to so many who have no of- 
ficial claims upon them ; and their time, which is clearly their own when 
not officially employed, is so cut up that no systematic course of study 
can be prosecuted with a view to professional improvement. But this is 
part only of the evil resulting from the existing state of things. I am 
convinced that contagious and infectious diseases have been occasionally 
introduced at West Point through the visits of acquaintances and friends 
of the families of enlisted men ; these acquaintances and friends frequently 
levying an additional tax upon the time and attentions of the surgeon 
and assistant surgeon of the post. The commencement of this evil dates 
very far back, and no one now at the Academy can be considered re- 
sponsible for it; but it has now attained such dimensions as imperiously 
to demand the pruning knife of reform. The surgeon and assistant sur- 
geon are prepared to respond to all reasonable calls upon their humane 
feelings ; but there is a limit beyond which endurance ceases to be a 
virtue, and it is time for them to act in self-defence. In justice to my- 
self and those who may succeed me at this post, I would suggest either 
that the number of families of enlisted men at this post should be reduced 
to the legal standard ; or, if it should be deemed expedient that all now pre- 
sent should remain and an increase still encouraged, that medicines and 
suitable medical attendants be provided for them out of the funds of the 
Military Academy. ‘The duties of medical officers at West Point are 
sufficiently arduous without having extra burdens imposed on them ; and 
simple justice requires that some steps should be taken, if not to diminish 
the evil complained of, at all events to arrest its further progress. 

I have the honor to be, with high respect, Rosert Sourueatr, 

Assist. Surgeon U.S. A., acting Surgeon Military Academy. 
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Dissection of a Crocodile.—Samuel Kneeland, Jr., M.D., of Boston, a 
careful examiner into nature, communicated a paper to the Natural History 
Society of this city, towards the close of the last season, on the anatomi- 
cal structure of the Crocodilus lucius, that redounds exceedingly to his 
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credit as a comparative anatomist. We cannot give space to much of the 
article, which has been published in the journal of the Society, but there 
are a few observations that have a special claim to attention. 

“Tn all reptiles,” says Dr. K., “ with the exception of the genus Croco- 
dilus, the heart consists of but three cavities—one ventricle and two auri- 
cles ; the ventricie receiving both arterial and venous blood, and sending 
the mixed fluid over the system at the same time that it sends to the 
lungs blood, a portion of which has just circulated through them. The 
heart of the Crocodilus has a complete partition across the ventricles so as 
to form four cavities, and the circulation is so arranged that while the 
head and anterior part of the body receive pure arterial blood (at least 
while the animal breathes in the air), the posterior half receives only a 
mixed arterial and venous blood: the mingling of the two bloods taking 

lace notin the heart itself, but by an opening between the two aortas. 
This was unknown to naturalists till the time of Meckel and Panizza.” 

Some idea of the creature’s immense powers of digestion may be form- 
ed from the following description of the structure of the stomach. 

“The stomach was filled with half-digested food. It was nearly globu- 
lar, measuring about nine inches in all diameters. The walls were half 
an inch thick; the inner surface smooth, of a dull-white color, without 
evident papille. It was studded with what resembled erosions, or ulcera- 
tions, most numerous on the great curvature, opposite the cardiac orifice ; 
they varied in diameter from one fourth of an inch downwards, some 
nearly a line in depth; some of these seemed to be raised above the sur- 
face, and resembled circular patches of glands; they gave a gritty sensa- 
tion to the finger in some places. The pyloric orifice, rough and warty, 
was 1} inches from the cardiac. Between these wasa sac, large enough to 
hold a goose-egg, stained by contact with the gall-bladder ; which last re- 
sembled in shape and size the finger of a glove. The pyloric orifice and 
the duodenum, cut open, were an inch wide ; the latter very thick and sud- 
denly turned on itself; the inner surface consisted of a loose, very mova- 
ble net work.” 


Treatment of Abscesses.—A request has been made of Dr. Crosby, pro- 
fessor of surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., by the medical students 
of the institution, to publish his lectures on abscesses. It is understood 
that a monograph on that fertile and important subject may be expected 
from him the present year. In doing this service, Dr. Crosby will con- 
fer a favor on the surgeons of New England, if no where else, since it 
is no scandal to confess that the most expert and scientific surgical prac- 
titioners are often exceedingly perplexed in that difficult branch of their 
profession. It is quite remarkable that half a dozen old women in Mas- 
sachusetts, and perhaps as many more in adjoining States, have a reputa- 
tion for successfully managing many familiar kinds of ulcerations and ab- 
scesses, which quite eclipses the fame of some who have sighed for a dis- 
tinction the public have never yet been disposed to award to them. 


Hutchinson’s Enema Apparatus.—We have just examined a_ new self- 
injecting apparatus for administering enemas, manufactured by W. and H. 
Hutchinson, Sheffield. It consists of a cylinder eight inches long, of an 
oval form, two and three fourth inches in its longest diameter, con- 
taining at one side a forcing-pump three fourths of an inch in diame- 
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ter. At the same side, near the bottom of the cylinder, there is a pro- 
jection to which a tube is attached, having a hinge motion. The nozzle 
attached to the end of the tube has a hinge motion also. At the upper 
end of the cylinder there is an opening for the purpose of introducing the 
preparation to be injected, which is closed by a slide. The principal re- 
commendation of this instrument is that persons requiring the administra- 
tion of enemas cah make use of it themselves. It is also neat and portable. 
It is free from the inconvenience of being obliged to hold on to the nozzle 
to prevent the escape of its contents when filled for use, for by flexing 
the tube or nozzle, which can be done to any required angle, the connec- 
tion between it and the cylinder is effectually closed. This instrument, 
judging from its construction, possesses many advantages over the common 
syringe, and is well adapted for the purpose for which it is intended. It 
is for sale by Philbrick & Trafton, 160 Washington street, and has been 
advertised in the Journal under the name of Aperitive Fountain. 


Medical Botany of Massachusetts.—In the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, is an elaborate report, extending through 164 
pages, on the indigenous medical botany of Massachusetts, by our long- 
tried friend and correspondent, S. W. Williams, M.D., of Deerfield. Be- 
sides being a careful investigator, Dr. Williams is a kind of antiquarian 
in medicine. -He has treasured up with fondness the opinions, experience 
and views of the past generation of New England physicians ; and by 
adding the results of his own indefatigable inquiries of nature, in regard 
to her intentions and therapeutic resources in the rough but productive 
soil of Massachusetts, makes his readers quite familiar with all the plants 
known to botanists in this quarter, from the cedar to the “hissop that 
springeth out of the wall.” 


Dr. Pancoast’s Introductory Lecture.—A request, emanating from gen- 
tlemen of the class at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, repre- 
senting thirty-one States, besides Germany and England, has carried the 
introductory of the professor of surgery, Dr. Pancoast, through the press. 
It is creditable to him as a warm-hearted man, and a teacher of a branch 
that is doing immense service to humanity by alleviating physical suffer- 
ings, arresting the progress of disease, and lengthening the measure of 
life. We cannot go into details; so many pamphlets are accumulating 
on the table, that an attempt to define the peculiar excellencies of each 
would wholly engross the few pages allowed for these specialities. In 
thanking the author for a copy of his discourse. we recommend it to the 
careful consideration of those for whom it was written. Be influenced by 
the principles it inculcates, and usefulness, happiness and renown will fol- 
low as a matter of course. 


Life of a Medical Student.—A part of the introductory medical lecture 
at the Buffalo University, by Dr. Hamilton, professor of surgery, was 
devoted to a narrative of a lamented young man, Nathaniel T. Otis, Jr., 
who died Aug 14th, 1849, at the early age of 19. He was a medical 
student of such promise, that it was fitting his attainments and his charac- 
ter should be held up for example and admiration on the occasion. We 
have rarely had our sympathies more warmly excited by a mere sketch 
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of the daily pursuits of a young man, or deplored more sincerely the early 
death of one whose powers and acquirements would have been highly use- 
ful in the world, had he been spared. The ardor of his pursuits, the moral 
elevation of his mind, and the thirst for knotvledge in studying every de- 
partment of nature, must have endeared Mr. Otis to the class, and to the 
society in which he moved. Dr. Hamilton has accomplished an accepta- 
ble service. What he has said illustrative of the excellencies of his de- 
parted young friend, will nerve many a sluggish student of medicine to 
efforts that may lead not only to usefulness, but distinction. 


The Study of Medicine-—Thomas D. Mitchell, M.D., of the chair of 
Theory and Practice in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, located in a 
city so much renowned for schools of science, took for his subject, in open- 
ing the term at the institution to which he is attached, the study of medi- 
cine. It is handled with ability. Many fine things have been repeatedly 
said in regard to that topic, but it is by no means a barren theme. Students 
will ascertain, by an attentive perusal of it, precisely what they should do, 
to gain the approbation of the faculty ; and what they cannot omit, with- 
out the risk of being overwhelmed with chagrin, in recounting their 
wasted opportunities. 


Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital.—From the 17th Annual Report 
of this institution, which is just received, we learn, in regard to the admis- 
sions, &c., for the last year, that the number of patients in the hospital, 
Dec. ], 1848, was 409; males, 217—females, 192. Patients admitted in 
the course of the year, 273; males, 134—females, 139. Whole number 
in the hospital in the course of the year, 682; males, 351—females, 331. 
Patients remaining in the hospital, Nov. 30th, 1849, 429; males, 220— 
females, 209. Of the admissions, there were cases of less duration than 
one year, 163; of one year or more, 99; cases the duration of whose in- 
sanity before admission not ascertained, 11. Patients admitted by courts, 
206; committed by the Overseers of the Poor, 26; private boarders, on 
bonds, 41. Foreigners—those who have no legal residence in this State— 
admitted during the year, 79; foreigners discharged during the year, 62; 
foreigners remaining in the hospital at the end of the year, 167. 

The hospital has been more crowded the past year than ever before. 
_ The extent of its accommodations does not exceed what three hundred and 
seventy-five require. At no time has there been less than four hundred 
and five patients. The greatest number was four hundred and forty. The 
average for the year has been about four hundred and twenty. 


Report of the City Registrar of Boston.—The first Annual Report of 
our City Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths, is just published. 
The number of births has been ascertained by canvassing the city for this 
express purpose. This work has been done faithfully, but the result is 
presumed not to be a perfect record. The number retured is 5,068, and 
it is thought by the Registrar that from three to five hundred more have 
occurred. The most remarkable feature in these returns, is the birth- 
places of the parents of the new-born children. Of these parents, only 
438 fathers and 522 mothers were natives of Boston, while 2,540 fathers 
and 2,578 mcthers were born in Ireland! Born in the New England 
States, including Boston, 1,754 fathers and 1,765 mothers ; in foreign 
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countries, including the above number born in Ireland, 3,140 fathers and 
3,151 mothers. There were 37 cases of twins.—The nutnber of intentions 
of marriage recorded during the year, 2,237; which is also less than the 
real number, as nany are known to have gone out of the State to be mar- 
ried, to avoid the publicity attending a compliance with our laws, which 
require the intention to be published 14 days.—The number of deaths 
for 1849, to which we have already alluded in the Journal, was 5,079; 
including still-births, 5.329. By omitting the still-births, and estimating 
the average population of the city at 132,000, the Registrar makes the 
mortality of the year 1 in 26, which is doubtless more correct than 1] in 
24.53, as estimated in our former notice. Of these deaths, the number of 
natives of Ireland was 1.3868; natives of Boston, including children of for- 
eign parents, 2,454. Among the diseases, consumption stands at the head 
in fatality, notwithstanding the ravages of cholera. Six hundred and for- 
ty-four deaths are attributed to that disease ; cholera, 611; infantile dis- 
eases, 528; scarlet fever, 317; dysentery, 277; diseases of the bowels, 
264 ; measles, 209; teething, 161; lung fever. 152; diarrhea, 118. 


Dissertation on Anemia.—Dr. Carpenter's Address before the Bristol 
District Medical Society is commenced in to-day’s Journal. Dr. C. shows 
a good degree of research in regard to what has been known and written 
respecting this disease, and his own views of its nature and treatment are 
worthy the attention of the profession. He is mistaken, however, in say- 
ing that, among modern writers, not one has made the least allusion to the 
disease as connected with the puerperal state. Dv. Channing, of this city, 
has written upon it in this connection. A valuable and elaborate paper on 
this subject, by him, may be found in the New England Quarterly Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery for October, 1542; published at this office. 


Cholera Statistics, Providence, R. .—The Journal, of Providence, has 
a well written communication on the late appearance and character of the 
cholera in that city, by Dr. G. L. Collins, who very modestly merely ap- 
pended his initials to an article that would have been honorable to bim in 
any medical publication of the day. We extremely regret that a statisti- 
cal article of such value should have appeared in a daily sheet, where 
scarcely one in a hundred, perhaps, ever thought of reading it at all. As 
itis a standing rule with us not to draw unnecessarily from other than 
medical publications, and as a report on the same subject had previously 
been received from Dr. Parsons. the newspaper article cannot be copied. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The papers of Drs. A. Chapin and A. F. Stanley, and “ Plymouth,” 
have been received. 


MARRIED,—Geo. W. Skinner, M.D., of Newburyport, Mass., to Miss H. J. Pierce —Dr. Wm. 
re gree of Lynn, Mass., to Miss M. U. Wood.—Dr. D. D. Fiske, of Killingly, Conn., to Miss 
. J. Johnson. 


Diep,—At Galveston, Texas, Dr. Thomas Mills, shot by a Dr. Neill. The charge entered the 
groin, and severing the femoral artery, he bled to death immediately. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, February 2, 66.—Males, 33—fewales, 

_ Inflammation of the bowels, 1—disease of the brain. 1—inflammation of the brain, 4—bron- 

ch tis, 2—consumption, 10—convulsions, 3—croup, 4—childbed, 2—cancer, 1—drowned, 1—drop- 
SY, , l—erysipelas, ]—typhus fever, 2—scarlet fever, 1—lung fever, 8—puerperal tever, 
1—disease of the heart, 1—intemperance, !—infantile diseases, 5—inflammat‘on of tne lungs, 4— 
marasmus, 2—palsy, 1—purpura, 1—smallpox, 3—disease of the spine, l—sealded, 1—unknown, 
Under 5 years, 28—hetween 5 and 20 years, T—between 20 and 40 years, 16—between 40 

years, 8—over 60 years, 7. Americans, 32 ; foreigners and children of foreigners, 34. 
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2B - Medical Intelligence. 


The Strafford District N.H. Medical Society held its Annual Session 
at the American House in Dover, Jan. 16th, 1850. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year :— 

John Morrison, M.D., President. Ezra Bartlett, M.D., J.C.Hanson,M.D., 
M. R. Warren, M.D., Counsellors. P. A. Stackpole, M.D., Secretary and 
Librarian. S.W. Jones, M.D., Auditor. J. H. Smith, M.D., Treasurer. 
J. E. Tyler, M.D., N. L. Folsom, M.D., Alvah Parker, M.D., Orators. 

Dr. J. S. Fernald was appointed to deliver a Dissertation upon Old and 
New Remedies. 

Abner Ham, M.D., of Farmington, James Farrington, Jr. M.D., of Ro- 
chester, Win. Waterhouse, M.D., of Barrington, Charles H. Shackford, 
M.D., John T. Page, M.D., of Great Falls, Geo. W. Woodhouse, M.D., 
Alphonso Bickford, M.D., Nathaniel Low, M.D., of Dover, and Doctors 
Leighton and Flanders, of Durham, were elected members of the Society. 

Des. J. E. Tyler, J. H. Smith, J. Horne and D. T. Parker, were ap- 
pointed delegates to attend the American Medical Association to be holden 
at Cincinnati in May next. 

Dr. Martin, of Dover, read a paper, descriptive of the objects and pro- 
ceedings of the American Medical Association, a session of which he at- 
tended at Boston, in May last; together with his own reflections upon 
various topics connected therewith ; embracing the leading characteristics 
of the prominent members of the Association; the hearty welcome, the 
liberal hospitality, the delicate, refined, and unremitting assiduities of the 
members of the medical profession of Boston, with a particular allusion to 
some of the papers reported from the standing committees, and especially 
the one treating of Tea and Coffee as articles of diet; giving an analysis 
of them, and showing conclusively their want of the nutrient principles on 
which the development, growth, nutrition and renovation of the human 
organism depend. 

The paper was lucid, able, learned and eloquent, and elicited the follow- 
ing action of the Society :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be presented to Dr. Martin, 
for his able, learned, instructive and eloquent paper just read, and that the 
same be requested for deposit in the archives of this Society. 


Dr. Pray, of Dover, also read a very interesting and elaborate paper 
upon Asiatic Cholera; embracing the history and statistics of its fatality 
from the year 1817 down to the present time. 

The paper was drawn up with much care, containing much valuable in- 
formation, for which the Society gave the following expression :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be presented to Dr. Pray, for 
his very clear, summary and historical description of the rise and progress 
of that terrible malady the Asiatic Cholera. 

A peculiar case of spinal irritation was reported by Dr. Fernald, which 
was full of practical interest, and of much value to the Society. 

Dr. Bartlett also reported a case, and his mode of operation for loose 
cartilage of knee-joint. 

The meeting was well attended, and full of interest. 


The beneficial results of industry, simple food, and regular habits, are 
seen in the fact that the Society of United Brethren (Shakers) at Enfield, 
Conn., numbers two hundr:d and sixty-eight, and not a death has occurred 
among them for fourteen months. 
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